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, The maieri^l in this publication was prepared pursuant to 'a contract - 
with the^^tional Institute of Education, U,S. Depardj^nt of Health,- 
Education and Welfare* Contractors undertaking such projects under 

rgo^^erntnent sponsorship are -Encouraged to express freely their judgement 

^in "professional and ^technical.matters* Prior to publication, the manu- 
icaMpt wa^^- .submit ted to the Are.a Committee for Early Childhood Education 
at the University of iillnols, for critical review and determination of 

.|)r6fesslonal. competence* . This pxi^licatloia has met such standards* 
Points of vlpw or opinions, howevier, do not* necessarily represent the 
official view or oplnloni pf'. either the Area Committee or tl>e National 
inatltute.of Education. 
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SCREENING AND ASSESSMENT OF CHILDREN: AN ABSTRACT BIBLIOGRAPHY 

This selective abstract Isibliography includes" entries from Resources 
. in Education (RIE) f rom 'March 1973 to January 1975,. Also included are ■ 
references to journal articles cited in Current ^ndex to Journala in 
Education (CUE) f rom. Octob.er 1972 to~ September 1974. Citations are 
arranged in order according to ERIC Document (ED) ox ERIC Journal (EJ) 
numbers, with the l.east recent appearing first. The purpose of the 
bibliography is to provide information for educators, researchers and 
students on the identification of children with potential learning 
problems (learning disabilities, behavioral difficulties, health problem]); 
screening for language, reading and math readiness; assessment of the I 



gifted child. \ 

Descriptor (subject index) ' terms used in 'searching RIE and CUE 
were: Screening Tes>^ Identification, Ability Jdentification and 
Diagnostic Tests, 'in both RIE and CUE m:ajor descriptors are marked • 
with an asterisk*; others are minor descriptors. 

Most of the citations, from RIE are available through the ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service (EDRS) in either microfiche (Mjf) or hatd 
copy (HC), except where marked microfiche only. (See ordering directions 
in the bacl^ of this publication.) A few citations from ME axe^not 
available through EDRS. If a ^tiblication is available from other sources, 
availability information is listed below the abstract. Articles cited 
from CUE are available only in the journals cited, 

\ 
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References from Research in Education (RIE) , * 

* 

1. ' Liebert, Robert E., Ed. Diagnostic Viewpoints in Reading. MarLh 
1973, 140p. ED 068 916 

*Conference Reports; Diagnostic Teaching; *Diagnostic Tests; 
Elementary School Students; Evaluation; Informal Reading 
Inventory; Measurement Instniments; Read^jg^ Cpmprehension; ' 
*Reading Diagnosis; Reading' Difficulty; Reading Instruction; ' 
*Reading Research; *Reading Tests; Secondary School Students; 
Syntax ^ ^ ^ 

A collection of papers delivered during the Fifteenth Annual International' 
Reading Association Convention is presented which represents a variety 
of views on diagnosis and/or on the manner in which diagnostic information 
is interpreted. The papers have been arranged into three sections. The 
first deals with the importance of diagnosis, presents some methods 
for ccJlecting and interpreting data about reading progress, ai\d describes 
a plan for bringing about changes in reading perfoirmance. The second* 
section treats tests and testing and provides information on wa^s a 
teacher can use tests. Included are an analysis of is6veral diagnostic 
tests currently available, a discussion of problems and solutions in 
utilizing both standardized and informal tests, and a description of 
the development of a diagnostic test. Section 3 is composed of four 
reports analyzing data to shed light on the relation between intelligence 
.and reading improvement, the Btability of peading acKivement, and critical 
evaluations of methods for determining levels of achivement. The papers 
are arranged in a way that mak^s "th'e moriograpli 'easy to use, especially 
the treatment of the statistical studies. Tables and references are 
included. (This' document previously announced as ED 047 909.) 

Also available from: International Reading Association, 6 Tyre Avenue, 
Newark, Del. 19711 ($4.00 non-member, $3.00 member) 



2. Reaching the Pre-School Handicapped Child . March 1973, 47p., 
' ' ED Q69 086. 

V 

*Conference Reports; Diagnostic Teaching; *Early Childhood 
Education; *Exceptional Child Education; *Handicapped 
Children; Identification; Instructional Materials; *Preschool 
Children; Teacher Role 
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The proceedings of a Special Study Institute on the Preschool Handi- 
^ .capped Child include staff anj} participant lists, opening and closing 
remarks, and six papers. Topics discussed in the papers include teacher 
clues for identifying learning disabled students, directions for teaches 
identification of speech and hearing handicaps, the concept of ^ classifica- 
tion and its integration into ja -preschool curriculum, perscriptive 
physical education, prescriptive (diagnostic) • teaching, and educational 
materials. Sources and prices ^re given in a list of professional books, 
children's library books., instructional materials and aids, film^ and 
filmstrips, and tapes and records appropriate for use with preschool 
handicapped children. 



3. Walker, Hill M. Early Identification and Assessment of Behaviorally 
. Handicapped Children in the Primary Grades . Report No. 2. March 
1973, 67p., ED 069 092. 

*Behavior Problems; *Behavior Rating Scales; Classification; 
Emotionally Disturbed; *Exceptionai Child Research; *Identificationi 
Primary Grades; *Student Behavior 

As part of a larger study investigating intervention procedures for^^ 
children classified as homogeneous on f actorially derived dimensions of 
classroom behavior, students^ln grades 1-3 (N»l, 067)- were screened 
using teacher ratings on the ^Walker Problem Behavior Identif icaito;x 
Checlclist (WPRIC) for' the purppse of developing groupings of devi^rft 
classroom behavior using behaviorial assessment procedures and factor 
analytic t^chinques. 5ach students ratings on the W^BIC were scored 
on five factors and' subjected to profile analysis. Homogeneous group- 
ings were. established on the five behavior dimensions: acting-out, ^ 
social withdrawal, distiractability, disturbed peer relationships, and 
immaturity. Correlations indicated that, with the exception of acting- 
out and distractability, there was little overlap among item clusters 
con5>rising*^fhe five factors. Sex difference was significant within 
'each of the three grade levels; neither grade level effect nor interaction 
between grade, level and sex was significant. Results suggested that 
teacher checklist ratings* of student behavior are a valuable and 
relatively inexpensive method of identifying homogeneojus groupings of 
classroom behavior. 



4:^ Walkef i WilUam E. Identification of School-Related Objects as 

Perceived by -Children on Primary School Levels ! March 1973, 
^ 38p.; ED 069 400. 

*Associatipn (Psychological); *Chidhood Attitudes; Elementary 
.Education; lEnyironmental Influences; *Identif ication; 
'Observation; Perception; ^Primary Grades; School Orientation; 
, 'Student Adjustment 
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Since the development of primary perceptual abilities in the child 
depends on a variety of factors that may differ distinctly in comparison 
with an adult, the present study proposed to discover a s^et of objects 
which the child himself ^r-elates with school, thus removing any adult 
bias created by this, divergence in perceptual viewpoints. Results of 
the study, which use'd 405 students in selected classrooms, and which 
confirmed the hypotheses, indicated that: (1) a group of objects does 
exist which primary school children associate with school; (2) tfiere 
are perceptual differences of the child arid the adult, and there is need 
for evaluation of the adult-experimenter mode in selecting stimuli to [ 
be used in such studies; (3) there are differences between the lists 
precipitated by degree of common experience, complexities of the class- 
room, and differential skills; (4) perceptions of objects as school- 
related tend to be more uniform at the more advanced levels; and (5) 
race and sex pignif icahtly affect primary school age children's perceptions 
of objects as* school-related. Appendices give examples of ^a child's 
drawings of his school and duplications of stimulus figures. 

5. Stank, Peggy L. ; Hayes, Robert B. An Investigation of the Effects 
' of a Diagnostic Prescriptive Kindergarten Program on the Predicted 

Reading Levels of Children Identified as Potential Reading Failures . 
Final Report * March 1973, lOOp.; ED 069 435. ^ 

.... " 

Diagnostic Tfests; *Group Intellgience Testing; ' Illiteracy; ' * i 
*Kindergarten; Low Income Groups; ^rereading Experience; * ; 

Reading Failure ' " > 

•An experimental design with experimental and control groups was used 
to evaluate the effect of a diagnostic structured kindergarten program 
upon the predicted reading levels of low income area children. The 
effect was compared with the effect of the traditional kindergarten 
program. The effects of the two curricula upon the total group of ^ ^ 
children in each curriculum, and upon the subgroups of predicted read- 
ing level-failure children were compared.- The Jansky Predictive Index^ 
of Reading Performance was used as a criterion measure, and the Illinois 
Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities was used for diagnosis. .The data 
analyses showed the diagnostic program to be superior to the traditional 
curriculum in raising predicted reading levels of the total groups of 
children and the , predicted reading ''level- failure subgroups. 

6. t Venezky, Richard L.; Johnson, Dale. j:h& Development of Two 

Letter-Sound Patterns in Grades 1-3. April ^973, I4p., ED 070 070. 

*D'iagnostic Tests; *|Jrade 1; *Grade 2; *Grade 3; *Phonics^ 
Pronunciation; Reading Comprehension; Word Study Skills 
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Tests f<5r four letter-sound generalizations — "C'J pronounced as K 
or S and "A" pronounced as AE of E — were given to 73 first, second, 
and third gr^de children at six-week intervals during a single school 
year. Each £fest included five synthetic words (e.g., CIPE, ACIM, ^ 
BICE, CIB, OCET) for pach generalization . Children responded individually 
to the test items by attempting to pronounce. each one aloud. The 
long and short pronunciations of "A" ( E and AE).and the L pronunciations 
of "C" were learned to a high degree of accuracy. They showed no 
significant differences across gra^e levels, but did differ significantly 
across ability groups. 'For pronounced as S, however, learning was 
extremely low at all gr^de levels a!nd reached only 45% correct by the 
end of grade 3. Initial "C" as S \ias learned more slowly tlian medial 
"C" as S, indicating' an interaction between letter pattern and word 
position • The failure to acquire the "C" pronounced as S pattern, 
especially in wprd-initial position, appears to result primarily from 
the failure of most beginning reading texts to include a sufficient 
sampling of words which begin with "C" before "E," "I," or "Y." 

7. Levine, David. Head Start Psychological Services in a Rural 
Program . :^pril 1973, 6p7i ED 070 51^. ' 

f, * 

Career Opportunities; *Identif ication; *Models; *Preschool 
Children; *P8ychop.ogical Services; *Rural Areas 

A model of delivery of psychological services which takes into account 
the limited availability of trained psychologists in rural communities 
and which offers advantages in terms of ofjEering career opportunities 
for .the target population is presented. The model de-emphasized "early 
ideritification". 



8. Cook, Ann C. N.; Hannaford, Alonzo El The Ability of Color-Vision 
' Defective and Color-Normal Early Elementary and Junior High Students 
to Utilize Color. linal. Report. May 1973, 92p., ED 071 261. 

Classification; Color; Elementary School Students; *Excepti,onal 
Child Education.; *Identif ication; ^Incidence; Junior High 
\ School Students; Kindergarten Children; Test 'Validity; Vision 
Tests; *Visually Handicapped; Visual Perception 

r 

The investigation was undertaken to obtain data on the number of 
kindergarten, second, and seventh grade {students classified as^ having 
color vision defects by the American Optical-Hardy, Rand, Rittler Test . 
. (AO-HRR) dad- two tests by S. Ishihara. IaIso studied was the ability'of 
color vision defective and cblor normal! students to utilize color as 
^easured by the Famsworth panel D-15 test and the Dvorine Nomenclature 
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Test. A sin^l^ administration of the AO-HRR resulted in abnormally 
high percentages of students being identified as color vision defective.' 
The AO-HRR c|&ssification of strong. 'identified students at all grade 
levels who hAd/ problems utilizing col'or. Using the more stringent 
••criterion p||consistent failure on the AO-HRR and the two Ishihara 
Tests, the ^|?Jcentages of students found to be color vision defective 
were lower t|^an generally quoted in the literature, but approximately 
the same as;|hited for some, school populations. A total of 2,476 students 
received ii^^t;iar testing, and 38 were found to be color vision 
defective using the three tests.; A similar numbe:> of color vi'sion 
normal stud,fents were selected as a comparison group. It was concluded 
that a fact^bjr or factors other than color vision are assessed by the 
AO-HRR test:, when the published cirteria are used with younger populations, 
that studeiits who consistently manifest a color vision defect can vary 
in their alpility to utilize color, and that Caucasian males manifested 
a significantly higher proportion of color vision defects than black 
males.. 

f 

'9. Aman^son, Marian St'uehrenber'g. A Preliminary Screening Program 
to Identi fy Functioning Strengths and Weaknesses in Prescho pl 
ChildrenT 'May 1973, 88p., ED 071 743. Z ^^^^ ^ 

Auditory Tests; Glossaries; Language Testsj Learning 
DisaHilities; *Leaming Readiness; listers Theses; *Measure- 
-ment Instruments; *^rescfiool Children; Psychomotor Skills; 
Raw Scores; *Screening Tests; Statistical t)ata; Test 
:i' Results; *Test Validity; Visual Measures " ^ 

The purpose of this study was to compare two instrments for screening 
preschool children for potential learning problems. The two instruments 
used weye the Metropolitan Readiness! Tests (MRT) and the Wizard of OZ 
Preschc|^ql Preliminary Screening Program. The children tested on both 
measures were members of a self-contiined kindergarten class. MRT 
testing/was done in small groups by the teacher and the screening by 
the author and two trained volunteers! The children were screened 
individually for motor, visual, auditoW and language competencies. 
Those falling below recommended scoreslwere referred 'for* further evalu- 
tion. .(The computerized conq)ari^on of the raw scores on the two 
instruments showed a correlation coefficient of 0.9075, with a 0.0005 
level^df significance (N=23) using Pearion*s Product Moment. Numerous 
re cent {studies have shown the MRT to be \a valid predictor of future 
leami|ig success or failure. Thus, the Preliminary screening is also 
a valid test." The four appendixes to thk repoft provide , the following: 
A. Tables of tests scores; B. A prelimlnai^ry screening program to , 
identify functioning strengths and weaknesses in preschool children; 
/ C. Formula for Pearson's Product Moment Chelation Coefficient; and 
D. Glossary. - . 
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10. Information Concerftl*ng the Progyam for Gifted and Talented 
' Students. June 1973 > 12p. , ED 072 602. ' [ ^ 

*Educational Programs; Elementary Schobl Students; 
' , ' *Exceptional Child Education; *Gifted; Identification; 

*1?ublic Schools; Secondary School' Stduettts; Special Classes; 
Special Schools; State Programs; *Talented Students 

Presented in the f6rm of 29 questions and answers is information on - 
North Carolina's Public School Program for Gifted and Talented Children 
'at elementary and secondary levels. Discussed are the criteria for 
student eligibility, typical -characteristics of gifted children, both 
a'cceleration $iid enrichment programs, special class curriculum, and 
funding. Also presented are 15 fotms of special dlass organization 
includirig^ self contained classes;^ itinerant teachers, continuous* 
progress, and advanced placement. Final questions describe teacher 
preparation and the Governor's School, ap 8 week summer program for 400 
gifted high school juniors arid seniors. 

11. Mallinger, "Barry 'L,V And Others. A Multivariate Analysis of 
Rationally Derived Categories of Learning Disorder ^ July 1973, 

. 16p., ED 074 14p ^ . 

Ability' identification; '*Clinical Diagnosis; *Discriminant 
Analysis; Elementaify School Students; Language ^Handicaps; 
beaming Disabilities; Perceptual Motor Coordination; ■ 
*Predictor Variables; Speeches; Technical Reports^ 

While the Wise and Bendex-Gestalt are widely used for differential 
diagnosis, there is need for empirically dete^rmined criteria for 
classification. Multivariate techniques seem especially promising in 
classification problems. This study determined the extent to which 
such an approach- can classify childreri^ into; rational, a priori categories 
of leatninfe disorder. Two d^iscriminant functions were obtained and 
found to be. highly si^iflcant. Six predictors within each function 
were identified as optimum.' 'The effeciency of the functions In predicting 
criterion group status was demonstrated. Educational implications are 
disucss.ed. 

t 1 ^ ^ • • 

12. Jackson, Robert M. ; And Others. Methods and Results of an Every- 
bhifd Program for the Early IdentTf icajtion of Developmental Deficits . 
.August 1973, 13p-, < ED 074. 672. ' ---^ • ' 

*Child Development; Community Programs; *Disadvantaged Youth; 
*Exceptional ^Child Education; Intetdisciplirrary Approach; 
• • Maturation; Physical Development; Preschool Children; *Preschool 
Evaluation; *Screening Tests; Slow Learners 
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The report examined a pilot program for the early identification of 
developmental deficita^by a multidiscipline ^team of psychologists*, 
• educators, and medical personnel* The team conducted a community vide 
project designed to establish contact with and evaluate the developmental 
progress of "all preschool children in a low income rural school district. 
The initial contacts were home visits by paraprofes&ionals who evaluated 
the developmental level of all preschool children through the use of 
rating scales. Parents and children then attended a community clinic 
staffed By the multidiscipline team which screened childfen for develop- 
mental disabilities or special education 'needs. Of the 18 preschool 
children for whom educational intervention was recommende^ 14 children 
were eventually enrolled in either Head Start or special- Jfcuc^tion classes.' 

13. Clyne, Ro.ger. • Emphasis : Identification . August 1973, 4p., 
ED 075 101. ^ • 

Grade 1; *Identif ication; Kindergarten Children; *Learning 
Disabilities; Prediction; *Preschool Children; ^Primary Grades; 
Program* Descriptions; Rating Scales;* *Teaching Methods 

A potential program for dealing with th% identification of kindergarteners 
^^.with potential^ learning disabilities is discussed. .The' subject is. 

dealt .with on the level of prediction. It is pointed out that as 
; ;;children learn in different ways, different methods ^of educating them 

must be devised. Early identification o^ disabilities lessens the 

chancfes of the failure syndrome. A ranking- scale is being developed to 
' allow eajch kindergarten and/or first gratle Ceacher to rate her class in 

various areas. One data-gathering Mevice is the Boehm Test of Basic 
. Concepts. .Certain high-risk students \f±H be Selected for a modified 

educational program. This program may be replicated later. 

I 

14. The Must Project. Final Report. September 1973, 20lp. ED 075 977. 

. . Diagnostic Tests; *Educab^le Mentally Handicapped; Educational 
• ; ' * \\ Programs; Elementary Schgol Students; *Exceptional Child 

Education; *rndividuali2ed Ins'tructi6n; *Instructionar Media; 
Mentally Handi-capped; Program Descriptions; *Teaching "Methods 

^ Described are planning and operational phases of the Media Utilization 

Services for Teacheris (MSUT) Project, , an effoi!\t.to utl^lize media to 
^^"^ individualize and improve instruction for educable mentally retarded 
' /j' (EMR) elementary school students. Aspects' of^ the planning period (1969-70) 

tfreated include staffing and orientation procedures, limitation of 
project scope to the EMR population, and development of a diagnostic 
^\^yii(i, test battery, an instructional system development plan, and a prescriptive' 
activity sheet. The first operational year (1970-71) is evaluated in 
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terms of means used to identify the target population; the plan ol ' 
operation; the attainment of goals concerning the establishment of 
resource rooms, identification and development of media, and staff 
training; and the success of the instructional system development plan. 
Data x)ti the final project year (1971-72) includes a description of 
participating schools, a summary of data analyses of children's 
perfonaances, a profile of one pupil participant, and a summary of 
the year s activities concerned with the development^ implementation, 
and evaluation of the individualized instruction plan! Appendixes, 
which con5)rise the major portion of the document, provide information 
on qualifications and duties of team members, workshop proceedings, ' - 
equipment expenditures, an equipment proficiency checklist, producti^on 
center evaluation, equipment^ inventory, and data analyses. 

15, Sparberg, Nancy Z.; And Others. A Quiclc T eachay-Admtnistered 
Screening Test to Predict Future Academic Failure in, Kjidergihrten 
Children . September 1973, 15p., ED 076, 6§6. ' ^"/^ ^ 

^Academic Fiilujre; Achievement Testsj Grade 1; GrWe*3,>. 
^Kindergarten Children,;^ Prediction; ^Predictive Ability " ' 
(Testing); Reading Readiness Tfests; *^cfeening Tests; 
Technical Reports \ .* 

An experimental screening device designed to predict future; academic 
failure in kindergarten children was administS^red to a group of 
kindergarten children in April. 'The prediction of succes.s or failure 
made on the ba^ls bf the screening ^as correlated with the result§''of 
standardized reading readiness tests, as well as standardized achievement 
tests in first and third grades*, and wifh chronological age. The 
point blserial correlations between predicted success-failure and 
actual achievement in rqadiiag and arithmetic were significant at the 
.01 level. ' Correlations between age and^ acKieyement w^re not significant 
The efficiency was 100% and the effectiveness was 82%. ^ 

■ ■ V-*' 

16. Barclay, James R. Multiple fqput Assessment and Preventive 
Intervention . September 1973, I2p. , ED 076 699. ' 

• , , , 

^Classroom Environment; *Diagnostic Tests; Elementary 
Grades; Intervention; Peer R^ationship; *Psychol9gical 
Characteristics; Rating Scales; Self Evaluation; *Social . 
* Development; *Student Characteristics; TeaCher Attitudes 

The Barclay Classroom Climate Inventory is a multi-method, multi-trait 
inventory, derived, from self- report, peer nominations' and teacher 
judgments, offering a description of a student's characteris^tics in. the 
classroom group and in grades, schools and other unit^. Traits of 
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psychosocial development and ^extroversion introyersion groupings of 
scales form multi-niethod factors that describe -an educational environment 

' in terms .ot task-orientation, social interaction, disruptiveness, 
seclusiveness, and like dimensions.^* Thtf inventory consists of : (1) 
a*self-report section that includes a list of self-Xiompetencies, 
occupations or skills of^ossible interest, and a list of possible 
reinf oncers; (2) a group seatjLon of 26 sociometric nominations in 
areas similar to the self-report sectljon; and (3) .a teacher section of 
62 adjectives for checking those typical of the child. Reliability 
and validity studies^ have been made,. The multipe inputs from self, 
peers and teachers are integrated via a computer j^rogram into a written 

^report and several tables that describe, suspected problems of children. 
Judgments are based on factor -scdres. and utilize conditional statements 
to esiamine. alternatives. Eight problem areas have 'been identified: 
self-concept deficits, group • inte^raction deficits, self-management 
deficits, verbal skill deficits, physical skill deficits, vocational 
development deficits, cognitive-motivatioit deficits, and poor attitude 
toward school. The inventory can be used to ascertain the ^distinctive 
characteristics^ and problems of particulat grades and schools and 
provi*de clues to the specific type of intervention needed. 

J • . 

17. SinithV Robert. Francis.. A -Diagnostic S£udy of. Pupil Pexformance 
on^ a Ijest of Skills Relevant -to the Mastery of Place-Value Tasks. 
.October 1973, .173p.,' ED 077 665.' 
Document not available from EDRS. 

*Diagripsticf Tesjs; Doc(;oral Theses; *Elementary School 
Mathematics; Evaluation; Grade 2; Instruction; Mathematics ' 
Education ;^**Number Concepts; ^Research; Test Construction 

The purpose' of this study was to identify those skills relevant to the 
mastery ot pl^ce-value ta^ks involving hundreds," tens, and ones that 
are difficult for primary grade children. A place-value mastery test 
and five diagnostic tests -were written by the researcher, validated 
by specialists and pilot tested to improve reliability. They were 
then administered to 323 second-grade pupils in four schools which 
were chosen to provide a wide range of mathematics ability. It was 
'found that the sample could be divided into 235 high achievers and 
88 low, achievers such that the mean score's' of -the first group were 
significantly higher than the setibnd group of all tests. There was 
a significant relationship ^between the mastery tests ariS the diagnostic 
tests in bojth groups, J>ut it was stronger in the group of low achievers. 
The subordlQate skill of . exchanging tens for ones, and ones for tens, 
and naming* the same number in different way was difficult for both 
grotips. 

Available from: University Microfilms, 300 l^orth Zeeb Roay, Ann Arbor, 
MichigaA* 48103 (Order No. 72-20,597 MF-$4.00 X-$10:00) 
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18. Bolen» jacquelin^:^l>; -And Others 1 'NQn-Categorl'cal Preschoal — ' - 
Model. ffograjg ;; 'November 1973, 122p., ED- 078 616.; / ' 

Behayl^or* Change; Classification; Conceptual^ Stheife|^-'-r-r 
Curriculum Development; Ear ly^ Childhood Education y Evaluation ' 

^Methods; ^^Exceptional Child Education; Han4icapRe^ Children; 

'^*Identifjtcation; *P4atent Education; ^Vxekdhool Children; 
*Progr am .Development; Psychological Ev^iluation; Teacher 
Education; Testfing ^ - 

/ 

Special education teach^Vs at the graduate level developed a model / 
noncategorical preschool program for f ivt' normal or severly handicapped 
children which incorporated "parent training and b^havi^raJr'feSearch. 
The staff assumed such "tasks as designing etaSsfobW 

areas, arranging for materials, training parents, an^ attending meetings. • 
For each of the five students^ 4- to 6-years~old, who were normal and \ 
had handicaps of oppositional behavior, Down's S3mdrome, physical and 
speech handicaps, or autism, assessments were made according to functional 
areas, skills, and personal-social characteristics. A curricxilum 
involved gross,, f^Lne, and perceptual motor training; color and shape 
discrimination; letti^r, number, and word recognition; and creativity 
expression. BehayiJor" Modification procedures included primary, (candy 
or cookies), and se^^njdary reinforcement (praise, or hugging); 
continuous music; and Nfjl^eout. T^rents learned through observing 
children, taking a behayiqr managehaiit class, recording behaviors, "and 
teaching. Data indicate<i> that the five children acquired from 14 to 27 
skills; that four children^^ttained a "kinimum'of two out of five 
coiqpetency levels for each of" seven devVlopiaental areas; that four ^ . 
children achieved full competency in one developmental level. Data 
indicated directions for an experimental research design, and support 
or early intervention, parent training, and -individualized programs. 

/ ^ ' ^ 

Also available from: Instructional Materials Center for-S.p.ecial Education, 
1031 South Broadway, Suite 623, ^Sdhppl of EHUcat ion, University of S. C, 
Los Angeles^ California 90 015 ($5.ob)\ -X^ - ' 



19. Focus on Preschool Developmental Problems, Final Evaluation Report , 
1971-1972. November 1973, 92p,V ED 078 945. ' , 

"fiehavior Problems.; *Dev^lopmental Programs; Grade 1; * ' 
*Identif ication; Kindergarten; Language Development; Motor 
Development; Perceptual -Development; Perceptually Handicapped; 
*Physically Handicapped; Plfeschool Education; *Preschool ' 
^ Programs; Program Description^; ^Retarded Speeclr Development; 

*Task Perfonnance ^ , - ■ C^^-^ ^ 
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»The maia.'^ervi'ce of this^ pi^piect iiv^lves early iJ^ntif;ij3c£lorr-Qf' 
underde:>?elQp^d or abnormal^ feeJtia\^or -clj^r^xlEG^fittq^ 
age^ child aAtf^^^he initiation ^axi^^^^i^at±on§X^4ifp^]^^ which . 

ameliorate ^the; deyelopmeii^^ disabled , 

' dla^ostici^ans in nursery schools 
>ugh refefr^^ls from phyalci^s, psycholbgists, 
pareijts, social workers, and: community* agencies involved with preschool 
children • Sixty-five ^ch'il^en were in the special treatment programs 
this year* Forty of the i^ore severly disabled were enrolled in onp of 
four special daily classes and received prescribed instruction from 
two teachers assisted by two' aides; The othejr 25 Teceiye4 training at , . 
home from their parents under the« supervision of^^tliS^diSgng^^Mictans* 
Diagnosis involves attention to^^uf ^yruiromes' whict 4)rov a troad 
base for interpreting a cfittd.^defirit -behavigE^ l!he syndromes include 
the visual perception functions, the visual mo^of functions, and all 
aspects of auditory function which gTlmai^iiy "affect speech and language 
capabilities. The data indicate that the program has had beneficial 
effects. ^ Children. have gained' in IQ scores .and show good progress 
in readiness scores at the end of kindergarten. First-grade achievement 
scores were lower than readiness prediction, indicating that the 
children are losing ground once intensive treatment ^as creased. 
Teachers', teports; show gains in performance on tasks associated with 
learning disabilities, and parent questionnaires showed hijj^ly favorable 
opinions of the pjrpgram. 




20. Lowerre, George Fitzgerald. Conceptually Based Development of 
Individualized' ^terials for Critical Thinking Based on Logical 
Inference . De^cember 1973, 263p. ED 079 728. 
Document not available from EDRS* ' ! 

^ -Cognitive Processes; *Complexity Level;" Comprehension; ^ 
*Critical Thinkings Diagnostic Tests; Edupa^iafiklrResearch;';; /- ' 
*^lementary Education; Grade 2; Grade 3; G^ad^ ^ ^'individtializeci 
instruction; Learning; *Iogical Thinking; •'Xhoixg'ht' Processes' ' 

This ViMJuly dev^og^<3 prot^tjye diagnostic and teachl|^\niateti,als^;t.o latest 
logical ^:r4*ason^^tl^^^5:ili^t in.^second, third, and foup.tii:-B54d^.~piipils> , 
The testi^ig^^rocediireN^^ to find the most diff iGuIE^lnevels,^alpn^ 

several dimen&lQns, at which' a child^can use a logical tnte^Z^ih^^ 
materials dealt'^witih' the n!M^ f ot "or" elimination and the rule- for "all" 
eliminaticnv Two dlisiierisions \9^^ vaYiedt complexity of ^ontesJt-and ^ ' 
availability of preiniseS'iq jc»psag^T^ Experimental subjects wbrk.fed. 
individually, using^ ins true tibial w^yr^^^ofcs:^^ receiving ppsttests 

after instruction on tlie correspcSj^fjg- rir^e^^^S^^^ ' . . ^ 

received both posttest approximately^^tNwe^l^s'^C^ei^^ 



The change in performance^as calculatedr^^oy ^ach S^^^f^ebt-TjfT'^afh, rule 
by adding the change^ in levels aloijg bat^y.dimensioi^s*' tested. 'A^^ 
differences were fo'uiid (in -fayor- of' the '^2c{iferiij?ental grbup) for, both 
the logical riilei testedy though the diffei;ence f^r the *'or" elimination . • 
rule^/was not ^ great aS t^e *'all" eJimiilatioi](\rulesv '' Further development 
using these proce.duMs -is recommended ^ ^; ^ '.^V; 
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Available from; University Microfilms, A Xerpi" Company, Dissertation ' 
Copies, Post Office Box 1764, Ann Arbor, Mic)ti'i;gan 48106 (Order No. 
72-25, 622, MF $4.00 Xerography $10.00) ^ 

ll J Bechtel^ teland P. The 1)e,tection W' jeinediation of Learning . . 
- Disabirtties. Progress Report . \Pecfember 1973, ll8p. ED 07> 878,.-^ 

' . Curriculum Developnjent; piagnostfc Teaching; Dyslexia^/ / 

. . ^ Elementary School Sti^^eats; '*fixceptlonal Child Resea^h; - ' 
Identification; *Int^v'eht ion? beaming Disabilities; ' 
I *Perceptually Handicapped; Percfeptuai Motor Learning; ' ' 
I Preschool Children; /Program Descriptions; ^Remedial 
Instruction^ Testing- ^ 

A 1 year preschool program and a summer 'eiement^ry^4)r6gram in a model - 
cities area sought to detect and remediate" 'chii^ran-*s" learning disabilities^ 

and to evaluaj:e remedial techniques.. Thirty-thxee^pe^eeptuaily"" 

handicapped preschool children took a'' battery of ^el.ght test^-,' and" 
daily received remed'iation through fine and, grQss-;iK>feeF-traiittng^ and;* 
in applied skills and -free play; T3ie>tudep.te' jg^ significant 
gains on the p^rformaifce tests of tlie WechslW.Ptg^jiotJlrahd Primary- 
Scales of Intelligence* Successful teacher /studeiltS^titeraciioas" , 
parental cooperation contributed to. gains. «A. major concTlii^i^n was ther' , 
potential of eaii'ly identification and inte.ryention for-re'duicing the ^ . 
estimated ^10 to '1^% of children who pe^^rik poorly. ; In thec^ummfer; ' 
program, 40 perceptually handicapped.' st^ents, mean ag^. 10 y^aiis, from 
5 elementary schoc^ls, took a battery' of -seven - tests,. an^Siaily ' deceived ^ ' 
remediation in reading, english compbsition, and matheinatics>":and - . 

perceptual and g'rogs^ moCor traitfing.' 'The students achieved sljp^f leant 
gains on the dopying pag^, and reduction of total -errors plus^^t^lf- \ 
correction and poor formations tests of the Slittgerland Screenirig^ Tests X 
for Identifying Children with Reading Disability; in the f igure-gtound 
and form constancy tests of the Frostig Developmental Test of Visual 
Perception; on arithmetic computation measured by the Metropolitan:.. 
Arithmetic Test, and on the Motor^ Tasks Test, 

22. Abbott, Robert E. Developmental Kindergarten Classes of the 

Waukegan Community Unit .School^istrict //60^ December 1973, " ' 
>-9p. ED 080^ 204; • • . 

*Develppmental Programs; *Early Childhood Education; 
*Identlfication; Instructional Materials; Intervention; 
*Klndergarten; Remedial , Instruction-; *Special Education; * * 

\ Student Placement 




.The' Rationale for the exlsteace of developmental kindergarten classes 
is. based pn individiial* differences, the general inq>ortance of early 
chlidhoo4*'education, axxif'the advantages of early detection of emotional 
disturbance and leaming> disabilities. The Waukegan Program focuses 
on early identificatioxSr and specification of ^problems, development of 
perceptual skills » creation :aiid evaluation of techniques to increase 
school rfeadiness, prqmotioiif o£' co-qpct'^ative work between school 
personnel/ specialists and parents /: a^d the deyelopment of children's 

•visual,^ mo'tor and language skills,.., *v .'.^ . 

23. Scott, Nerval Jr. ZIP Test . January 3^74, 24p. ED 081 846. 

Achievement Tests; j^fDIagnostic Tests; Elementary Grades; 
*Elementary School Mathematics"; *Grouping (Instructional 
Purposes); ^Language Fluency; Language Skills; Language 
Tests; ^Migrant Child Education; Migrant Children; Iteading 
. Diagnosis; Reading Level 

A copy of the Zip Test, designed to determine quickly the grade placement 
of a migrant child in reading and math and to assess his english 
language facility, is presented. The purpose of the test is to locate 
' the instructional level at which the diild can effectively use mathematics 
and reading books and to indicate his ability to conceptualize Verbally 
in english. The test is not Intended for use in chronological grade 
placement. The .test consists of a group of pictures of objects and 
activities^ a series of simple words, six brief stories i^each .consisting 
of only a few sentences), a series of multiple-choice word opposited, 
a group of shapes and numbers, and a series arithmetic problems. 
Two forms foi^.use in recording the child's perforrnance on, the test and . 
placement l^ei are also presented. - ' \ 

* ' 

24. Patterson, Jo Why Doesri|t an Igloo Melt Inside? A H^todbook for 
Teachers of the Academically Gifted and Talented. Ma^.ch- 1974,' 
95p. ED-083 760. ^ ^ ' 

1^/ I - \' - ^ 

^ \ Ability IdentjHlcaj^on; *Class Activities; Class Management; 
*Cr^Jative ThinkiTTgJ tlVementary Sch(}>ol Students; ^Exceptional , 
Child Education; *Gif ted; Group Discussion; Independent^ Study; 
' *Teaching Guides. ^ 

The guide for teachers of academically gifted elementary schoolXchildren 
focuses on the provision' of challenging learning experiences designed 
to involve the students as active participants. Compared are approaches 
to identification of the gifted such as use. of intelligence scoresu 
achievement test scores, and teacher or principal recommendation. \s tressed 
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for teachers is the establishment of. a ciaisfoom climate which allows 
, freedom of thinking. Examples are given bf techniques used to teach 
" creative thinking skills through mind stretchers (puzzles), creative 

activities (such as writing poetry), hypothesizing (about problems such 
, ^^s why an igloo doesn't melt inside), group dynamics activities (such 
\ r' f?^ finding creative tises for unusual objects) ,^ analviing propaganda, 
'^'sentence reasoning, and logic elimination problems. \ Suggestions are 
given for effective questioning techniques fot group discussions. 
Mini-courses on topics such as archaeology or the. heart are seen to 
'^^^ particularly appropriate for gifted students. i;ndepjandent research 
'M^J^^^s which might involve interviewing experts, t^ing field trips, 

J^sading books are also recommended. Appended are a bibliography 
5^ a behavioral rating scale. 

25|J/ McGulre, Helen; Rdo, Susan. English as a Second Language ; 
S^. Achievement Tests, Level 1. March 1974, 38p. ED 083 862 

- '^i^ *Achievement Tests; Diagnostic Tests; Elementary Grades; 
*English (Second Language);'; Grade Equivalent Scales; 
High Schools; Kindergarten^ Language Learning Levels; 
3ti .*Language Skills; *Language Tests; Listening ^Skills; 

Reading Skills; Scpring Formulas; Sequential' Learning; 
Speech Skills; *Test Interpretation; Writing Skills 



Thisr :^chievement test booklet is designed to assist the teacher in 
determiiiln^ the length of time pupils should spend in level 1 of 
engliisK as a second language, and to test proficiency in the skills 
of listening, speaking, reading, and writing. Listening and speaking 
tests may be used in kindergarten through grade 12, reading and 
writlngutests in grade 6 through 12 (in 4th and 5th grades at the 
discre6;lOn of the teacher). Tests are based on "English as a Second 
Languag^l ;Guide for Teachers" of the Mllwatikee Public Schools. Instructions 
for admfolstering ^d scoring tests are included. 

26. Ber^ier, Susan; Perlman, Evelyn. A 'Model for Prevention; A 

Kindergarten Screening Program . > April 1974^ 4p. ED 085 083. 

•*Communlty Programs; Family Background; *Intervention; 
, ^,*Kindergarten Children; Measurement; Mental Health; 
*Prevention; Questionnaires; Readiness; *Screening Tests' 

^ programl "based on the use of the Kindergarten Questionnaire ' (K-Q) 
is described, with emphasis on the questionnaire's potential as an 
asseMment tool for prevention, of learning and emotional problems. 
The goals of the questionnaire program are (1) to assess readiness in 
children, (2) to provide more complete information to teachers, (3) 
to inform the family of available services in ^ n on- threatening way, 
(4) to help the system with its service to the child, and (5) to 
provide mental health service to the community, using the school as 
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a vehicle. Procedures that have been used to implement the jLi^e\ of 
K-Q in early childhood education programs are described. Also included 
is data that has been collected concerning predictive validity of 
the instrument, based on a sample of 493 children. 



27. A Formal Proposal for an ESEA Title III Project for Emotionally 
and Learning Disabled Students . May 1974,, 79p. ED 085 939. 

Educational Planning; Emotionally Disturbed; *Exceptional 
Child Education; Identification; Instructional Materials; 
Kindergarten;' *Leaming Disabilities; Primary Grades; 
*Program Descriptions; *Program Proposals; Screening Tests r 
Tutoring 
> 

Presented is a proposal for a 2-year project to identify and remediate 
needs of emotionally and learning disabled (LD) children in kindergarten 
through grade 3 in Yankton, South Dakota, to be funded through the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Title III. Defined in the 
preface are areas of learning disabilities and associated skills to 
be learned for remediation. Outlined to justify the proposal are 
plans to identify kindergarten children with high risk-in cognitive, 
affective, or psychomotor areas; to remediate LD children In grades 
2 and 3; to reduce the high rate of retention (5%), and the LD 
population (12%); to support the disadvantaged minority population 
(5%); to screen with tests such as the ^bwa. Test of Basic Skills; 
and to measure positive change in areas such as peer relationship. 
Listed are procedures and persons involved in the planning process 
such as a representative from Sac^red Heart Elementary School. Included 
in the section on program content are procedures involving professional 
staff (such as a curriculum modifier); six tutors trained in education; 
specialists (such as a speech therapist); equipment such as cassette 
recorders; instructional materials such as Dolch Books; and inservice 
sessions. It is explained that after screening (at( any time ^during 
the program), students will be tutored and monito;rea daily according 
to an individualized prescription and will be dismissed from the 
program upon attainment of objectives (positive change in at least 
one low area measure). Listen are plans for evaluation, data analysis, 
disseniination of information, Nproject management, aiid financial effort. 
Included are a map, letters, and a statistical report. 

28. End of Project Report for Parental Involvement with Handicapped 
Children . May 1974, 22p. ED 085 944. 

Elementary School Students; Emotionally Disturbed; 
*Exceptional Child Education; Identification; Learning 
Disabilities; Mentally Handicapped; *Program Descriptions; 
*Program Evaluation; Public Relations; *Remedial Instruction; 
Resource Centers; Special Classes; Special Education 
t Teachers; Trainable -Mentally Handicapped 
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Presented is the final report of the 1-year program to identify and 
remediate needs of 60 emotionally disturbed (ED) or learning disabled 
(LD) and 15 trainable mentally retarded (TMR) elementary school 
students (two schools) in Honea Path,. South Carolina. Noted are 
original program funding by the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, Title III, and continuing funding by the school district. 
Reported are background and functions of two special teachers for tl^e' 
ED and LD students, one teacher for TMR students; one specialist in 
handicapping conditions, and two teacher aides for two TMR classes. 
Program dissemination is discussed such as a report to the Board ' 
of Trustees of Anderson County School district, and presentations to 
parent teacher groups,. the Lion's Club, and personnel from other * 
school districts. Given are the following evaluation results; 
significant mean gains fot 30 LD students on. the Bender Gestalt Test, 
for 20 LD students on the Gate3 MacGinltie Reading Test, and 48 
stqdents on the Lipsitt Self-Concept Scale, for 15 TMR students 'on the 
TMR Performance Profile, and no significant gain for TMR students 
on the Vineland Social Maturity Scale. Included are reports by the 
three teachers. Described by teachers of ED and TMR students are 
resource room scheduling; individual student progress in mathematics, 
reading, and self concept (said to be crucial to academic lioprovement) ; 
and remedial materials used (such as the Frostig Pathway School 
Program 1). The TMR teacher tells of transportation arrangements 
with parents, schedtde considerations for student >^ase in learning 
self help skills, and of a black 9-y^ar-oXd boy wHo :in-'^:3:/2 months 
learned to wtlte his name, count to 10, read, perform batliroom 
procedures, and concentrate on work for longer than half an hour. 

29. Silver, Archie A.; Hagin, Rosa A. Profile of a First Grade : 

A Basis for Preventive Psychiatry . May 1974, ' 61p. ED 085 98lS. 

*Emotionally Disturbed; *Exceptional Child Research; 
*Intervention; Learning Disabilities; Neurologicaliy 
Handicapped; *Perceptually Handicapped;. Primary Grades; 
Program Effectiveness ;Psychological Evaluation; *Screening 
Tests. 

Screened for psychiatric, neurologic, perceptual, psychologic, and 
educational deficits were 16B New York City first graders; and provided 
was an intervention program for 29 children Judged to be perceptually 
handicapped, socioeconomic and racial data showed students to be 79% 
white, 12% black, 93^ Oriental; and 23% of the sample to be from Spanish 
speaking homes. Intelligence levels followed the average distribution 
curve. Twelve percent of the children showed symptoms of emotional 
decondensation, while 25% were. considered well adjusted, and the 
remaining 66% showed mild or moderate symptoms of emotional stress. 



Seventy to eightjr percent of the children had difficulty with finger- 
gnossis, right-left discrimination, and synkinesis in the neurological 
examination. The intervention group was selected by the following 
criteria: preseace of perceptual deviations in spatial and tiempojal 
organization, evidence that cerebral dominance for language was not 
yet established, and poor fine motor codrdination. The intervention 
group tended to cluster in the lower socioeconomic groups; tol show 
some ^degree^f psychiatric impairment and to have low initial! reading 
scores. Readministration of educational tests at the end of the first 
grade revealed that the children in the intervention group were 
indistinguishable in their reading achievement from the total first 
grade » The study indicated the effectiveness of integrating the skills 
of • a medical center with. those of the public schools. The stu4y was 
replicated the following year with similar- findings . 



30. Harrison, Grant Von; Wilkinson, John C. The Use of Bilingual 
Student Tutors in Teaching English as a Second Language * May 1974, 
13p. ED 086 030. 

*American Indians; *Bilingual Education; Bilingual Students; 
Bilingual Teacher Aides; Bilingual Teachers; Child Responsibility; 
Diagnostic Tests; *Elementary Grades; *English (Second Language); 
Instructional Materials; Language Instruction; Program 
Improvement; Review (Reexamination); Second Language Learning; 
Supervisors; *Tutorial Programs; Vocabulary 

Bilingual education, as an approach to the problem of preparing the^ 
American Indian child for entry into American public schools, has not 
proven satisfactory due to a lack of properly certified teachers and - 
a tendency to thrust too much upon the child too fast. In response 
to this problem, a tutorial system has been devised in which bilingual, 
upper-grade-elementary Indian children are used as tutors for kindergarten 
and first-grade Indian children. Procedures to establish this system 
are: Phase I — tp identify the critical vocabulary to meet students' 
needs; Phase II — to devise' diagnostic tests based on the critical 
vocabulary to indicate individual student requirements; Phase III— ^to 
develop training materials, audio-visual materials, and home study / 
m^ter:ials for the students' tutors and to select and train, adult tutor 
supervisors; Phase IV — to select and train bilingual student tutors* 
and to donduct student diagnostic testing; Phase V—- to assign bilingual 
tutors to individual students and iii5)lement instruction; and Phase VI — 
to conduct a post-assessment of the structured tutoring learning process, 
to revise the specific tutoring model for use with Navajo children, and 
to revise the general tutoring model to optimize it for use in second 
language instruction r 

i 

31. "MRHPSP" (Maplewood-Rtchmohd Heights Pre-School Program)_> Interim 
EvaluationTeport for the Period. July 1, 1971 - June 30, 1972. / 
May 1974, 99p. ED 086 309, , 
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Dev^opuvental Psychology , Developmental Tasks; Educational 
Diagnosis; *Evaluation Criteria; Identification Tests; ' 
Mental Development; Percelptual Molfcr Coordination; ^Preschool 
Programs; Profile Evaluatjion; *Prognostfc Tests; Skill 
Analysis; Testing Progranp; *Test Interpretation; Visual 
Perception ! 

The Maplewood-Richmond Heights Pre-l§ch*ool Program designed Ereschool s 
Skills Checklists, 1 and II to evall^ate all 3- and 4-year-olds, | during 
the first month of school, to determine where to begin teaching-^ each 
child according to his immediate lev^el of achievement. The teachers 
informally checked the children on the skill sheets throughout the year 
as they mastered specific skills, and formally checked each child during 
the months of September, February, and May. In conqiarisoh with 
standardised tests, the preschool staff believed that their checkld^sts, 
which form the main substance of this report, provide a more 'accur'ate' ' 
assessment of each child's achievement and potential. . ^ ^ 

32. Padalino, Jane P. A Program foiTldentlflcatlon and Reinediation of ' 
Percepttial Deficiencies in Kindergarten and Primary Grade Students . 
Final Interim Progress Report . June 1974^. 126?-. ED 087 152. 

Associative Learning; Auditory Percieption; *Diagnostic Teaching; 
Learning DisabJiiities; Perceptual Development; *Excepfional 
Child' Education; Identification; Kindergarten; Perceptually- 
Handicapped ;v' perceptual Motor Coordination*; -^Pt^ogram Descriptions; 
*Program Evaluation; Screening Tests, . * 

A 3-year Title III project in Union, New Jersey involved screening of 
869 incoming kindergarten children in 1967 and 840 children In 196^, 
subsequent identification of children* s perceptual difficulties, and 
remediation. The children were screened in areas of perceptu^tl-rmotor 
match, auditory dynamics, associative processes, and grossrmbtor 
coordination. Data on socioeconomic background, birth, and developmental 
history were collected through parent interviews and ^ questionnaire. 
Children who received scores in the lowest 5% pf one or more developmental^ 
^reas or whose total score was in the lowest' lO% bracket were selected. ^. 
fdr InteTisive training from the 1967 class. The same selection procedure 
was used' for the 1968 class; thtough qhildren in t\ie lowest 20% level ^ 
were included. First year children received training through diagnostic 
teaching for 1/2 hour of perceptual activities ^our days per week. 
Also, the perception teacher^ worked with each kindergarten class 
1 day per week and were observed by kindergarten teachers. During the 
secoiid year only experimental groups were given ihtenslve training* 
Four research studies were conducted during each year. First year 
proj^ect results indicated that a significant mean difference existed 
between pretest and posttest results for tlie 172 experimental children 
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receiving intensive training as' compared with 500 children receiving 
an enrichment program only. Comparison of pretest and posttest results 
for both the. 1967 and 1968 classes indicated that £h4 intensive 



training was most effective in areas of visual 
in certain aspects of gros$-motor development 



-motor integration, and 



33. Moonan, William J. Charosel; A Computer Program Which Selects 

Qualitative Predictors for Qualitative Criterion Prediction Problems . 
June 1974, 30p. ED 087 159. p ^ ^^^^ 

"^^^ ^ I 

*Computer Programs; *Exceptional Chifd Research; Factor 

, Analysis; *Gifted; *Identif ication; Kindergarten Children; 

J, , *Statistical Analysis; Theories j 

Qescribed is the theory and computer program of a new statistical 
ptocedure to find a parsimonious subset of predictor variables which 
have high predictive efficiency foo: a given criterion variable, and 
explained is application of the procedure to problems such as the ' 
identification of gifted kindergarten children. The procedure is 
seen to be most appropriate for type D prediction problems, for which 
the criterion variable is represented by a set of categories and 
acfd the predictor variables are represented by a set of qualitative 
V4tiables. It is explained that the technique is based on a formula 

' :far calculating a posteriori probablities and a simple decision function, 
that models are evaluated by computing decision tables and an 

^^^sociative objective function for each pi;edictor variable available, 
fee program is thought to be applicable to prediction pr6blems of the 

' Jciiiiitary, education, and medicine. Described is application of the 

.^ijf^ocedure to the selection of questionnaire items most predictive of 

;jj^ftedness in kindergarten children. 



Kelley, Clare A. Suggested Outline for Auditory Perception 
Training . June 1974, 54p. ED 087 167. ^- 

Auditory Tests; *Auditory Training; *Exceptional Child 
Education; Individual, Activities; Kindergarten; *Language 
Handicapped; Learning Disabilities; *Primary Grades; 
*9creening Teats; Speech Handicapped; Speech Therapy 

.Ifresented are suggestions for speech therapists to use in auditory 
>lt>erception training and screening of language handicapped children in 
'^|tindergarten through Grade 3. Directions are given /or using the 
\<|)rogram, which is baSed on games. Each coiuponent ib presented in terms 
m)f purpose, materials, a description of the game, and directions for 
l^increase of difficulty or complexity. Presentation is in the following 
sequence: attending to sound through awareness of silence versus sound^ 
awareness of surrounding sounds ^ and concept building; localizing, 
„iound in all geometric coordinates and through interrelationships of 
Idistance and direction; identifying and discriminating nonspeech sounds 
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through increased attention span and more complex receptions; increasing 
auditory memory through temporal order sequencing, increased ^processing. 
,of an oral message, and development of figure- ground ..ski Us; and focusing' 
on sound as a response through development of correct and spontaneous 
language flow, internalization of sentence plans (through play .experiences 
and pictures), /and organization and formalization. ' Given for kindergarten 
through Grade /3 >are auditory discrimination, auditory memory,- and' 
auditory figure-ground screening procedures. An e^^ample of . a game used 
in identifi^cation of nonspqech sounds is the progressive mcnring of a 
toy animal on a board (like a checkerboard) each time the child iniitates 
the animal's sound correctly. 

- • , ' • * - * 

y ' 1 4 ' 

35. Makolm, Jewel H.; And Others., Early Intervention to Prevent 

Learning Problems. Project Report 1971-72 . June 1974, 300p. " 
ED 087 168. ' , 1 

m ' ' ' ^ 

^Curriculum Guides; Exceptional Child Educatioil; *Exceptional 
Child Research; * Identification; *Intervention; Kindergarten;- 
, fiLeaming Disabilities; Prevention; *Program Descriptions; 
program Effectiveness . ^ , 

Twenty kindergarten children, identified as being at high risk for , 
future ie^ing disabilities (LD) were, matched with a control group 
on the hisxs of age, sex, IQ, and cognitive scores and were provided 
with a h|^ly structured sequential curriculum aimed at remediating 
deficits>||^identified in the screening process. Among skills evaluated 
by the s|reening battery w6re picture memory, digit memory, sentence 
memory, letter naming, and intelligence. Also stressed in the experimental* 
treatmejilp were a warm emotional classroom climate, use of teacher 
strategics specifically for children With learning problems, continual 
evaluat|bn and planning/ and parent involvement. Unexpected finding? 
include! P^^ identification of an equal number of girls and boys as 
potenti^^l academic risks, a high correlation between the Slingerland 
Test ai^ the Primary Mental Abilities Test, and the ^apparent greater ' 
import^ce of auditory distraction than visual distraction in decreasing 
perfor^ce of LD children. Differences betweem<experimental and 
control! groups on posttests were riot statistically significant but 
were hi^er for the experimental group in all but one case. It was 
planned that the achievement of the grot^s would be follo^/ed up through 
the prilnary grades. (The major portion of the document consists of 
appendi^x^s which detail the screening instrument; list evaluation forms, 
task bfcFxes, teacher made materials, and instructional materials; and 
provide ihe complete curriculum guide used in the program.) 

36. palmer, Henry. Three Evaluation Reports of .Computer Assisted 
Jnstruction in Drill-And-Practice Mathematics . June 1974> 22p. 
•ED 087 422. ^ \ ^ ^ 
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Academic Achievement; *Computer Assisted Instruction; 
Diagnostic Teaching; Diagnostic Tests; Educatio^Al Diagno^fs; 
Elementary Grades; *Elementary School Matheraaticg; ; r 
w Individualized Instruction; Individualized Progr'ams; 

*Mathemat*ics* Instruction; *Program ^valuation ;/ ^ 

^ree separate evaluations of a com^ter-assisted instructional (CAI) 

drill and practice program were condu.cted. The CAI was provided by' 

the Los Angeles County Superintendent to 14 districts as a means of 

improving -studei^ts' math abilities and to help teachers manage diagnostic 

and prescriptive information. The California Test of Basic Skills 

(CTBS))and the California Arithmetic Test (CAT) were administered befdre 

and after instruction to both experimental (i*e., CAI) .anS control 

gVoupsj In general, the results indicated that: (1) the mean post-test 

scores for the experimental groups exceeded those' of the contfrol groups; 

(2) a higher » percentage of experimental than of control students 

exceedeQ\ their expected growth rates for the period; and (3) the students ' 

receiving CAI experienced growth rates substantially beyond normal- ^. - 

expectations. Control group students performed better on tests of . 

reasoning ability, perhaps because the CAI did not stress skill. Since 

the program was of moderate cost, promoted student learning, reduce^d 

the teacher's remedial work and aid^d in diagnosis and perscription , 

of student academic needs, it was recommended that it be expanded. 



37. Baker, Robert P^. Preschool Behavioral Classification Project . 
June 1974, 12p. ED 087 803. ' ^ 

Affective Behavior; *Behavior Problems; *Diagnostic Tests; 

Interpersonal Competence; Mental Health; ^Parent Participation; 

Personality Assessment; Personality Tests; t*Preschool Children; 

Screening Tests 
>^ , ■ ^ 

Children who are referred to mental health clinics in the preschool 
years pose problems for diagnosticians becatl^e of the lack of standardized 
instruments for assessing personality and mlpasuring .behavjfor of pre- 
schoolers. In response to this problem, the chil'dren's behavioral 
classification project has been extended IntVo ^ifixe p.reschool years and 
the'^reschool behavioral* classification project form (PBCP) has been 
developed. When completed, the PBCP contained 268 behavioral items ^ 
and five demographic variables (age, sex, race, socio-economic level, 
and clinic-nonc^lnic status). The PBCP, was then administered •to 
the 1350 parents. Twenty-two major factors were, produced in the 
statistical analysis. Examples 'of factors produced include: sexual 
curiosity; disobedience; direct aggression; verbal hyperactivity; 
separation anxiety; positive social orientation; perserverance; and 
sociability. Presently, i:he test-retest reliability of the instrument 
is being determined. With respect to future research norms will be 
established for each factor for* each age. Other studies which 'will 
be carried out include validity studies, reliability studies, and 
longitudinal studies. Eventually the focus of the research will 
concentrate on the use of the PBCP^in evaluating th^ efficiency of? 
therapeutic programs'. 
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38. Coury, Janine P.; Nessa; Donald B. A .Screening MethocPfor Early 1 
Identification of Learning Disabilities . June 1974, 44p. ED 087 824. 

Ability Identification; Auditory Pei^ception; Auditory Visual 
Tests; Cultural Differences; *Educational Diagnosis; ^Elementary - / 
School Students,; *Leaming Disabilities; *Psychological Tests; 
Psychometrics; *Screening Tests; Testing Problems; Visual 
Perception ^ ^ 

This study was conducted in order to develop, and evaluate a systematic 
screening method which could be used by counselors and school psychologists \ 
in the Identification of first graders showing characteristics generally 
associated with learning disabilities. The study was conducted within 
three Title I ^chools.in a large southern metropolitan school system 
and the method, believed .appropriate for culturally different first 
graders, is generalizeable to other, populations. The research was based 
upon a sample of 70 children, including 40 subjects who produced positive 
screening results. The screening battery composed of the Metropolitan 
Readings Test, the Slosson Drawing Coorciinafion Test,', and the Wepman 
Auditory Discrimination Test was administered by teachers and school 
counselors. Test results were interpreted in term? of cut-off points 
and a hypothetical "diagnostic" profile. After eliminating mentally 
retardate suspects, 40 "diagnostic" subjects were identified. ,A11 
subjects screening; positive, together with a comparison group of 30 
subjects drawn randomly from' the original population, .were further 
evaluated with the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children and Frostig. 
In additioti, the classroom teachers rated each subject on a rating 
scale specially designed to reflect classroom performance factors believed 
to be characteristics of learning disabilities. Alpha and Bata an^^ysis 
between the three sources *^f data showed total errors ranging between 
'14 and 18 percent. Analysis of variance indicated significant; differences ^ 
between 18 of the 28 major variabj.es in the study. < . ^ 

39. Auditory Perceptual and Language Qevelopment Training Program . 
YixisX Project^port 1969-1972 . 'July 1974, 169p. ED 088 27C(. 

. > 
*Auditory Perception; Clinical Diagnosis; Diagnostic Teaching; 
^ *Exceptional Chiia Education; Identification; *Language 
Development,^ Language Handicapped; ^Learning Disabilities; 
Perceptual Development; Perceptually Handicapped; Primary 
Grades; Program Descriptions; *Program Evaluation; Regular 
•Class Placement; Remedial Instruction; Screening Tests; ' ^ j' 

Speech Therapists . ' ' . . 

Terminally evaluated was a 3-$rear (1969-1972) Title III Idaho Project 
to develop ah Auditory Perceptual and Language Development Training - 
Program Involving the screening of 657 children in Grades 1 dnd 2 
In four schools and a first grade demonstration class of 192 perceptually 



handicapped children. Of 346' children fde'htified to have auditory 
imperception, 48 students (I6.'experimentals,,d6 controls, and 16 
alternates), were selected as participaAt^^from each school. A 'speech/ 
hearing clinician in each school f dministfere^. audiometric, speech, 
language, and reading/spelling tes^s^, and t^jjained experimental students 
(in' groufTs of two) 1/2 hour per day 4 days per week in sequential 
motor, auditory, and visual '^percegtj&l t^sks; and pljonics. The follow- 
ing wei;e' anyang, effective project '(rt&Gbpter'.eti5)ioying speech and hearing 
clinicians for diagnosis and remediation,* conduct^.ng remediation 
classes in project schools so the studei\tfe could remain in regular 
classes, providing workshops on audifory- ieafning problems, and conduct- 
ing inservtce training for project teachers and clinicians. Findings 
from tests such as the Wepman Audito^ty Discrimination Test indicated 
comparaMe gains by experimentals in all schools. Findings from 
the demonstration elass showed gains greater- thkn regular first grade 
gains on tests such as the Metropolitan Readinfess Test. .Visitors 
wrote impressions of the project. ^ Cultural ^and nonpublic agencies 
participated. .Dissemination activities included a handbook on child 
development potential. (Appendixes contain items such as test forms, 
a training program profile, a teacher questionnaire^ and Yale charts.) 

40. Early Identification of Learning Disabilities; A Discussion^ and 
Approach. August 1974, 23p. ED 089 837. 

*Early Childhood; Grade. 1; *IdentififcaiLion^ HCindergarten; ' 
*Leaming Disabilities; , *Low Achievers^ *Screfening. Tests 

This paper , reviews the 'history of developing techriiquesy to identify 
learning problems in children. Dr. Eugene Nedvehdf f^a^approach to 
identifying potential learning problems in^young children is delineated. 
The .system evaluates six areas of pupil behavior; visual, visual motor, 
speech and hearings 'physical and behavioral, psychomotor, and psychological 
Materials have been designed to t^st and diagnose and to implement 
classroom cur^ricula, in-order to cprrect the learning impairments. ' 
Although developed specif ic^ly for kinder garte^ and Grade' '1,-^the 
materials may be useful to correctively treat students at any grade 
level. , , ' 

41. ^Rubin, Rosalyn A*; Krus, Patricia H./' Predictive Validity of a 
School Behavior Rating 'Scale . August 1974, 13p. ED 090 276. 
Hard copy not available from EDRStV' ^ , 

*Behavior Problems; *Behavior Rating Scales; Elei^ientary 
School Students; '*Identif ication; Longitudinal Spudies; 
*Prediative Validity; Student Attitudes; Student" Behavior; 
Student Evaluation; Test Reliability 
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Results of a longitudinal study of the Predictive Validity of -:the^''* 
School Behavior Profile (SBP) filled out by> the clasefod&^teadiers 
of 721 first grade children indicated that:';(l) f irsPgtfde^P . . 
scores- are significantly related to f otirth Tgf ade teach^O^S^gmdnts, v^' ' 
regarding the presence of behavior and attitude problem8..<^K«ir^4tH^ 
(2) first grsLd^ SW scores are significantly related to ^pbt^t-^aer^ 
of special school placement and special services received^by^^-subjects 
by the end of fourth grade (R- -.42). Findings suggest that Th6 SBP 
can significantly, contribute to early, identification of ''high risk" 
children lil^eljr. to require speiAal school treatment. ' \ 

. - ' . ^ ^ . • . I 

42. Anderson, Gordon V.; Anderson, g'. T. Comparison of Performance 
. on a Mental Ability Test of English Speaking and Spanish Speaking 
Children ih Grades Two and Three . August 1974 > Ipp^ EDI 090 335. 

Ability Identification; Aptitude Tests; Basic Vocabulary/ 
Bilingual Students; *Caucasian Students; Classification; 
' Comitive Ability; ^Elementary School Students; Family ' 
Jnfliience; ^Intelligence Differences; •Number Concepts; 
Socioecofxomic Status;. ^Spanish Speaking ' / — 

The study reported here conqpared the performance on a laentai ability 
test o| children in grades two and three. from homes in which English 
is the language spoken with those from^ homes in which iSpanish ls. the;^ 
language used. During the spring semester, the Interamerican Tests 
o^f^ General Ability, level two, and their Spaniah pataliel^ were 
administered in a number of central and Southern California elementary 
sthools. The research design provideSi tMt pupils be selected for the 
tests "to represent fairly (i) the eat3^ population of school children 
•from homes in which EnglisH is the majpr language (English speaking), 
and (2) the entire popuia|d^n of children from homes in which Spanish 
^s the major language (SplSish speaking)," with about an equal dumber 
of boys and girls. Socioeconomic levels of the subjects were to 
bereported pnthe basis of'parents* occupation. The students were' 
selected ftbm the schools or classes which represented the three* 
sotloeconomic levels, by systemat'ia^choice from an alphabetical list. 
The Interamerican. leasts of General -Ability at Level Two comprise four 
^subtests: oral vocabulary, ntm^^er, *clai3lsification, and analogies.^ 
No reading is required of the test ees; all items are pictorial, 
fig^^'f ox numerical form. At both grades twq and three, it* was 
foiiaa that *English-spea}cing children attained higher scores than 
Spanish-speaking children for total score ah well as for each of thjB 
subtests. When the/sub tests are conqpared it becomes evident that tlje 
Superiority of the: .English-speaking children is most marked on the 
vocabulary and nuiflj>er subtests. . . * 
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43. - Wlllford, Doris- Millbrtoth, Karah. Lattgaafe Agt^,. ..Third and 
' . Fourth Grade In8tructional,>fateridla; StAf^ 

Continuous Progress Educ4td:on . September. ~1974,' 187p. ED 090 569> -' , ^* 

^ *\ Curriculum Guides; ^liiagnostic Tests; ^Educational Testing^ 

. * ' ^Elementary Grades;, Gira^e 3; .Grade 4; *Language ASrts; ^ , i 

Listening Tests; F^adfayg; Reading Instruction; Writing • 

V This language arts guide £6r' third and fourth grade students consist 

of pretesti^^and posttests foV^ language arts skills, a student record 
card that identifies all the'^l^ils". tliat are included, and activities • ' // 
sheets to be Used with the Sci^hc^Njtesearch ASsocd.^ Reading Kits. 
\ The pretests and posttests for grade^^i^ge are in primary type. The 

\ skills for both*^ grades are divided, into ^the areas of written language, 

\ listening, and oral language • Some'of the specific skills covered 

•\ include abbreviations, adverbs, .creative writing, poetry, proofreading, 

\ . library listening attentively,* following directions, sequence of 
^ events, conduc'ting liteetings, choral speaking, and phrasing and voice 
inflection. , ^ 

* 

44. Bemal, Ernest M., Jr.; Reyna, Josephine. Analysis of Giftedness 
in Mexican American^ Children and Design ^of a Prototype Identification 
Instrument. September 1974, 93p. ED 090 743. 

^ ^Ability Identification; *Behavior Rating Scales;^ Community 
Attitudes; Cultural Factors; Disadvantaged Youth; *Exceptional 
^ Child Research; *Gifted; Kindergarten; *Mexican Americans; 
i > Minority Groups; Primary Grades; Surveys; Talent Identification;^ 

Test Construction 

Cultural community based definitions of"^ giftedness were obtained in 
survey interviews with 300 Mexican Americans in three Texas cit;ies 
and incorporated into a behavior rating scale and an^ adject ivar iscale 
(for parents) to identify the gifted and talented among 108 bilingual 
Mexican American children in kindergarten-G^de 3. The children were, x ^ 
nominated by teachers and administeired the Wechsler Intelligence Scale 
for Children: The Torrance Tests of Creative Th^inking, .Verbal and Tigural 
Form A; and The De Avila^ Cartoon Conservation Scales. Fifty-four ^ ' 

children were rated on the Behavior and Adjectival^ Scales by parents. ^ 
Thirty-four tihildren vere judged gifted according t;o results on at 
least one of the five tests. Parentally rated scales, were, available ' 
for 22 of the 34 gifted student^'. Some of the resultSv from, interviews 
• , , reyealed that Mexican: Americans believe giftedness requires verve 

and style as. well as intelligence; and the gifted display traits such \ • 

y^,' using imagination freeiy, being mote active and aware, and %^ssociating \ / ^ 

niQte;;5ri[th adults. ' ^Mtlltivariate^ discriminate -analysis 'of ^the\43-ltem j. 
. -;;b^ehavi6ral rating scaie;'indicatfed significarifc dif ferentiati^n^etween : 
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the gifted and nongifted groups. Individual items On the Behavior 
Rating and Adjectival Scales also discriminated between, the two 
groups. (Included are original and'revised versions of the Behavior - 
Rating Scale and Adjectival Scales, a ^summary of techniques for * . 
identifying gifted minori^ty children, and the, community survey in 
English and Spanish. 



45. Katzenmeyer, Conrad G. ; And Others: * A Hod^l for the Development 
and Evaluation of Placement Tests for Objective Based Curriculum 
Management Systems. Sep tembet'< 1974, 13p.. ED 091 412. 

Diagnostic Tests; Educational Diagnosis; Elementary School 
Students; Grouping (Instructional Purposes); Indivi<lualized 
Instruction; *Models; *Placemerlt; *Test Constructio^V ^Tests 

in many objective-based curriculum management- systems, stucfents* - 
curricular activities are carefully(directed by the.tr^ own performance 
through extensive pretesting. When ibrolementing such pr^gi;:^, however, 
there are often only rough criteria for appropriate leveling^f^ 
students, necessitating extensive retesting. This paper butlffies a 
model for the development and evaluation of a placement tests for the 
word attack area of the Wisconsin Design for Reading Skill Development. 
A thirty-itiem placement test was constructed and tried out in two 
elementary schools prior tp program implementation. Development strategie 
and effectiveness of the placement test in minimizing leveling errors 
are discussed. 



46. Mller, Sue, Comp. gifted and Talented Program. 1973-1974 . 
November 1974, 50p. ED 093 136. 

Art; Check Lists; Creative Ability; Elementary School * 
' Students; *Enrichment; *Exceptional Child Education; *Gifted 
Identification; Music; *Program Descriptions; Program 
Evaluation; Rating Scales; *Records (Forms); School Districts; 
Talent Identification 

Provided is information on the gifted and talented program for children 
k-6 in Juneau, Alaska, and included are steps In identification, 
program implementation, and evaluation. It is explained that the 
enrichment program is intended for students with high intellectual 
ability, creative or thinking skills, leadership abilii:y, ability in 
the visual and performing arts, or psychomotor ability. Explained 
are steps in identification which include teacher recommendation, 
recommendation of the placement p^nel, parent recommendation, and 
results of testing. -Given are the rating scale for teachers and the 
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-checklist for parents. Outlined are the rating scale for teachers 
Sand the checklist for parents. Outlined are steps irf student 
^ identif icationi program implementation, , and .evaluation for the art 
^"^d;iBus±c" components. Forms and lists used to help students select 
^d^perform individual study projects are provided. Also, included* 
aT€*"forms and lists used to help students select and perfohn individual 
.study projects are provided. Also included are forms used for, program 
evaluation by teachers, students, and parents. 

- gsycho-Motor Needs Assessment of Virginia School Children . 
, Noveciber 1974, 219p. ED 093 899. 

/Auditory Discrimination; Educable Mentally handicapped; 
*Educational ^sessment; Educational Diagnosis; *Educational ' 
^ Needs; Elem^tary School Students; Kindergarten Children; 

*Psychc>ii^<>€or Skills; Screening Tests; State Programs; 
State Surveys' 

An effort to assess psycho-motor ^(P-M)' needs among Virginia children in 
K-4 and in special primary classes for the educable mentally retarded 
is presented. Included are methods for selecting, coHibining, and 
developing evaluation measures, which are verified statistically by 
analyses of' data collected from, a stratified sample of approximately 
430^5^cihildren. A.sctf.ejjiing instrument to be utilized by classroom 
"^JeacK^^e^inr the identification at suspected deficiencies in P-M 
fu&tionlfig-was CGi)tt^eefe<;4pr an additional 1,803 children. A wide 
range of deficl-ences^ln^psycli^^ functioning were revealed in 

all grade i^els examined. The pattern of incidence indicates that 
for-a large mi^er^ of "children, conti^^ improvement of P-M skills 
will ntft occur wJrt^ut intervention. On the basis of this study 
three major areas ^^^^ncem require further attention: (1) teacher 
education^ geared totj^d^ awareness and development of P-M functioning, 
(2) expansion of curriVulfUm to include objectives', and (3) further 
development of tes£ insCgapnents and investigation of the P-M domain. 

48. Bryk, Anthony §. \Th^xB»pokline Early Education Project: Resolving 
Methodological Issit^s ji^n S^al^ating an Early Childnood Education 
• Program Model. Novemberv.l9-7S^ * J:8p>\ ED 093 973. 



Cost Effectiveness; /E^rly Cjiil^ood Education; *Educational 
Diagnosis; *Evaluatiod^>tethod^;( Identification; *Models; 
*Preschool Programs; Program EvaJuat^.on; *Research Methodology 

The Bookline Early Education Projecit^i^EEP) wad initiated to determine 
the cost effectiveness of providing. ^scijpprehensive diagnostic and 
educational services for 285 very yailng;. children and their parents. 
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The primary goal of the. program is to >)ring the family, the school, 
and the medical profession into a working relationship early in the 
child's life, thus hoping to ensure maximal opportunity for success \ 
in the school years. lA planning BEEP, a number of methodological 
issures arose. This paper discusses the resolution of the following 
three issues: (1) the ccbtrol group, (2) the generalizability of results, 
and (3) the relative importance of process versus outqome assessment. 

49. Anastasiow, Nichdlas J.; Hanes, Michael L. Sentence Repetition 
Task^ Decembei; 1974, 26p. ED 094 405. ^ " 

Designed as a diagnostic tool for assisting early childhood 
and kindergarten teachers, the sentence repetition task seeks to 
distinguish children who speak a different dialect and are normal inc 
language development from children who speak a different dialect and 
are developmen tally delayed. This technique is based on the work of 
Menyuk (1964), Slobin (1967), and Baratz (1969). The instrument focuses 
on whether a child is repeating abstract terms (function words correct), 
is developmen tally delayed (function word omission), or is reconstructing 
(word is changed to an equivalent from in poverty vernacular). 
Sentences were designed to yield two scores, the reconstruction score 
and the function word omission score* Included in this document are 
discussions of previous research, explanation^f procedures for 
administering the instn^nent, mean scores derived from studies of 
a sasaple of low socioeconomic status children in New York City, 
sentences, lists of function and reconstruction words, scoring rules 
and key, and references. 

5Q. Models for Resource Rooms . December 1974, 89p. ED 094 500; 

.Conceptual Schemes; Curriculum; Diagnostic Teaching; 
Elementary School Students; *Exceptional Child Education; 
*Handicapped Children; Identification; *Models; Program 
Descriptions; Program Development; *Regular Class Placement; 
^Resource Centers; Teacher Role 

Described are five elementary level resource room models which were ' 
developed in a 1-week Michigan Summer Institute and Followup Sessions 
t04»^xrve special education students in regular classes. Each of the 
^iodels^s explained in terms of an introduction, description of the 
/resource room setting and components, population identification, program 
description, teacher skills required, and program implementation. Given 
as an exanq?le are the following aspects included in Model 1: designation 
of the resource room as an alternative program to serve indiyldual^ ^ 
students in groups of no more than eight children; use of a prescriptive 
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approach during daily 30-minute periods; identification of children with . 
mild handicaps such as physical or sensory iin)airment and/or learning 
problems; development of a curriculum composed of team written performance 
objectives for individual cognitive, affective, and psychomotor needs; 
a requirement that the teacher be certified in^ special education and 
be competent in areas such as diagnostic skills; atnd program implementa- 
tion involving inservice training of regular and resource room teachers 
as well as communication with parents. Included in ^appendixes which 
comprise half the document are lists of boolcs, films, and diagnostic 
materials; workshop materials on goal setting, decision making, inter- 
viewing, and developing of communication skills; gufaelines for 
identification of perceptual problems and learning disabilities; 
directions for psychoeducational evaluation; and excerpted descriptive 
pages from 11 specialized diagnostic instruments. 



51. Knight, Martha F.; And Others. 1972-1973 Report of the Easential 
Early Education Project . January 1975, 304p. ED 095 681. 

Behavioral Objectives; Child Development;^ *Early Childhood; 
*Exceptional Child Education; Feedback; Handicapped Children; 
*Identification; Incidence; Instructional Materials; Kindergarten; 
*Parent Education; *Program Descriptions; ^Testing 

Presented is ^the 1972-73 report of the second year^of the Essential 
Early Education Project in two Vermont school districts to identify 
5-year-old children eligible for special education, develop'materials 
for dissemination, and continue the home-based parent training program. 
Noted is the refinement and replication of survey and testing procedures 
leading to the development of a census and survey manual and derivation 
minimum -objectives for the kindergarten year and from birth to 6 years 
of age. Seen to be essential to home-based services are 10 steps such 
as defining target behaviors and specifying and implementing teaching/ 
learning procedures. Also, reported is research on the effects of 
variables related to training parents, the validity of survey and 
testing procedures, and estimated incidences of eligible children* 
The major portion of the document consists of appendixes containing 
the following information: case studies, procedural guidelines for 
surveying parents and identifying children eligible for essential early 
education services, minimum objectives for entering first graders, 
procedures for the social and self-care inventory, the minimum objectives 
sequenced for the kindergarten year, minimum objectives sequenced for 
first 6 years,, and an article on the effects of -feedback in parent 
training* 
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52. Bradley, Eatelle. Identification of U^tnin& Probleiftg—Adjii^tment 
In Kindergarten Curricula . January 1975, 16p. H) 095 995. 

Analysis of Variance; Auditory Discrimination; *IdentlflcAtlon; 
♦Intervention; *Kindergarten Children; *Leamlng Difficulties; 
Perceptual Motor Coordination; Profile Evaluation; *Keadin<Bss 
(Mental); Standardized Tests; Verbal Ability; Visual Perception 

This study dealt with tue identification of potential learning f)robieins 
and the modification of the readiness program at the klndergartfen level. 
Only the pre- and post-tests were administered to the control grouji,;, 
E3q)erimental group A was tested, learning profiles were developed iV 
for. each child and a team of specidlists evaluated the profiles with 
the teacher. Experimental group B was tested, a learning profile pn 
each child was written and a team of specialists worked with 'the children 
twice a week. All groups were taught using the traditional kindergarten 
program. A (T) test of the difference between means of pre- and post- 
tests was found significant for all three groups. A degree of difi^erence. 
was noted favoring the e3q)erimental groiqps. An analysis of variance 
between both experimental groups and the control group. However, kio 
significant difference was noted between the two experimental groups. 
The information gathered from the test results provided the teachers 
with data which enabled them to jnake meaningful and judicious decisions 
^concerning the children's^ educational future. Early screening and 
identification can allcnT the kindergarten teacher to design a meanlng- 
fia program ^d remediate the child's learning problems within the 
classroom setting. 



53. Foley, Celia. Vision Screening for Head Starters . January 1975, . 
29p. ED 096 327. 
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To determineSwhich children in the Head Start Program may have vision 
problems, Heaa^tart teachers and staff do vision "screening."^ This 
booklet demonstrates how to do the screening using the Snellen "E Chart." 
Trouble signs that the test administrator should' be aware of are 
l&ted, and visio^^cores are explained simply. Amblyopia is defined, 
'and some indication^ of its presence are listed. Visual ability check- 
lists are included. \ 
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HOW TO ORDER ERIC DOCUMENTS 

Order documents 'by ED number, specifying whether you want hard 
copy (HC), which is a photocopy of the 'original, ot microfiche (MF) 
which is a .transparent film card containing up to 95 pages of text. 

A new price schedule for ERIC documents has just bean - 
announced: 

Hard copy Pages 



1-25 
26-50 
51-75 
76-100 



Price 

$ 1.5'8 
1.95 
-3.32 
4.43 



Microfiche 




(Add $1.27 for every additional 25 
pages or fraction thereof.) 



Pages 
1-480 



Price , • 

$ .76 per microfiche' 



(Add $1.58 for each additional 96-page" 
increment or fraction thereof.) 

Prices sli^wn do not include postage, which must be added to all orders. 
^Book rate: 18^ for first pound'^^Cohe poufid is- approximately ,^0 microfiche ' 
or ^100 hard copy pages); 8<f^per pound increment over first pound. (First 
class or, air mail postage is available at additional cost.) ^end order. ^ 
and check to: . / • 

, Conputer Microfilm^ International ^ 
P. O. Box 190 . • , , . 

, . , Arlington, Va. 22210 . . ^ 
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Postscript 

* --The 'Educational Resources Information Center/Early Childhood 
Education Cf oaringhouse (EUIC/ECE) is one of a systcin of 16 clearinghouses 
sponsored by the National Institute of Education to provide information 
about current research and developments in the field of education. The 
clearinghouses, each focusing on a specific area of education (such as 
early childhood, teacher education, language and lin'guisticS) , are ^ 
located at universities and institutions throughout the United States. 

The clearinghouses searc5h systematically to acquire current, 
significant documents relevant to education'. These research studies, 
speeches, conference proceedings, curriculum guides^, and other publica- 
tions are abstracted, indexed and published in Resources in Education * 
(Rl£) , a jnonthly journal. RIE is available at libraries, or may be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. . ^ ' ' 

Another ERIC publication is Current Index to Journals in Education 
' ( CUE) , a monthly guide to periodical literature which cites articles 
in more than 560 journals and magazines in the field of education. 
Arlicles are indexed by subject, author, and ;joumal contents. CUE is 
available at libraries, or by subscription from Macmi Han Information, 
909 Third Avenue, New York 10022. 

The Early Childhood ^Education Clearinghouse (ERIC/ECE) distributes 
va quarterly newsletter ($2.00 - 4 issues) which reports on new programs 
' and publications, and RIE documents of special interest. Ror a complete 

list of ERIC/ECE publications, or if you would like to subscribe to the 
Newsletter write: Publications Office/IREC, College of Education, 
University of Illinois, 805 West Pennsylvania Avenue, Urbana, Illinois 
61801.. All' orders must be accompanied by check or money order, payable 
to the Universit^r^f Illinois. Sorry, we cannot bill/ 
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ERIC CLEARINGHOUSES— CURRENT ADDRESSES 



CAREER EDUCATION 
^ ^ 2Q4 Curler 

Northern Illinois University 

' . DeKalb, Illinois 6(Jll5 

COUNSELING AND PERSONNEL SERVICES 
The University of Michigan 
School of .Education Building 
' Room 2108, East Uriiv. ^ South Univ. 
' Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 

' *EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
University of Illinois 
805 W. Pennsylvania Ave. 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 

. , Educational management 

• * 'University of Oregon 
Kugene, Oregon 97403 

handicapped and gifted 

The Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston, Virginia 22091 

HIGHER EDUCATION 
George Washington University 
.1 Dupont Circle, Suite 630 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

INFORMATION RESOURCES 
' School of Education, SCRDT 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 94305 

JUNIOR COLLkcES 

University pi California 

96 Powell Library 

Los Angeles, California 90024 



* LANGUAGES AND LINGUISTICS 
Modem Language Assoc. of America 
62 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 10011 

READING AND COMMUNICATION SKILLS 

1111 Kcnyon Road ' - 

Urbana, Illinois 61801 

RURAL EDUCATION AND SMALL SCHOOLS 
New Mexico State University, Box SAP 
Las Cruces, New Mexico '88003 

SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, AND ENVIRONMENTAL 
EDUCATION 

Ohio State University ^ 

1800 Cannon Drive, 400 Lincoln Tower 

Columbus, Ohio 43221 

SOCIAL STUDIES/SOCIAL SCIENCE EDUCATION 
855 Broadway . ^ 
Boulder, Colorado. 80302 

TEACHER EDUCif^TlON < 
1 Dupont Circle'N.W., Suite 616 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

TEST, MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION 
Educational Testing Service • 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 

URBAN EDUCATION 
Teachers College, Box 40 
Columbia University 
New York, New York U0027 



*ERIQ/ECE is responsible for research documents on the physiological, 
psychological, and .cultural development of children from birth through 
age eight,^ with major focus on educational theory, research and practice 
^related to the development of young children.. 
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